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possession of the booty. While 
the work of death is going on, 
others of the party dig the 
grave, over which, after the 
earth is again levelled, a fire is 
kindled, that no traces of the 
work of death may be visible. 
If they hear of no treasure 
escort, sometimes they divide 
into small bands, and go forth 


body's way; there, go and drive the cows| woman, and her father dead and gone, I’ve 
back again to the meadows; they are all) heard her many atime abusing her poor 
milked now, and want to get out of the | mother, enough to make one’s blood run 
yard. Do you hear, you deafold post?’ | cold to hear her. And, as if that was'nt 
shouted the farmer’s wife, as the old | bad enough, instead of being a deal too 
woman was shuffling about the large bad, it often came to blows with her, till 
kitchen. ; at last the old woman was in terror of her 
‘Yes, I hear,’ muttered ‘ Old Granny ;’ | ]ife.’ 


‘I wish I did'nt ; I wish I was whereI| « Ah!’ said John, ‘iteame home to the 
should never hear your voice again; and [| girl then in her old age.’ 


ra. 
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JOSEPH’S TOMB. 

We have here a picture of the tomb of 
Joseph. Our young readers remember 
that Joseph at a very early age, (it is sup- 
posed about 17 years old,) was sold by his 
brothers to some merchants, who carried 
him down into Egypt. The youth feared 
God, and because he feared God, the Lord 
blessed him, as he has promised to do all 
those who fear him. On account of his 
intregrity and goodness, he was finally 
appointed to a very high office in Egypt, 
being the next to the king in authority. 

He was the means of preserving the life 
of his father and his brethren, in the days 
when a great famine was over the whole 
land. We advise all our readers to read 


again the deeply affecting account of the|"_ 
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ture,” which, by the way, we advise all 
our readers to purchase, thus speaks of the 
tomb: 


I found the walls of the interior covered 
with the names of pilgrims, representing 
almost every land and language ; though 
the Hebrew character was the most promi- 
nent one. It is not known that the ground 
under the tomb has ever been excavated. 
It is a reasonable supposition that there, 
or not far off, beneath the surface of that 
plain, the sarcophagus in which Joseph’s 
body was put, after being embalmed in 
Egypt (Genesis 50, 26,) and which was 
brought hither by the Israelites, may be 
concealed at the present time. The 
monument being surrounded by high trees, 
has an air of seclusion and repose well 
suited to the natural associations of the 
place. 


* Tilustrations of Scripture, suggested by a tour through 





interview between Joseph and his brethren, 
when they came down to Egypt to buy 
corn for their famishing families, which 
they will find in the 42d, 43rd, and 44th 
chapters of Genesis. 

When Joseph died, great lamentation 
was made for him in Egypt, for the people 
felt that not only the first man im the 
kingdom, but a very good man had been 
taken away. 

At the time his descendants came out 
of Egypt, they brought the bones of Joseph 
with them, and buried them in Shechem, 
a piece of ground, which his father Jacob 
had bought of the sons of Hamor for an 
hundred pieces of silver. 

We love to read the history of Joseph, 
even now, after having read it over and 


over again since we were of the age of 


many of our young readers. We remem- 
ber that we used to think that it was be- 
cause God loved Joseph that he was so 
prospered in Egypt, and became such a 
greatman. This was true, but God would 
not have loved Joseph, unless Joseph 
had loved him, and sought to obey him. 
This ought always to be remembered, God 
loves those who love him. He prospers 
those who seek to be his children. He 
may not always give them wealth, and 
fame, but he fits them to become “ kings” 
in heaven. This is better than to be 
wealthy, and praised of men here, and 
never reach heaven hereafter; is it not? 
Let. us, then, follow Joseph’s example, and 
God will bless us as he did Joseph, if he 
thinks it will be for our best good. 

The tomb which marks out the resting- 
place of the body of Joseph, and of which 
this, picture is a correct representation, is 
a place of resort not only to Jews and 
Christians, but Mahommedans and Sama- 
ritans, all of whom concur in the belief 
that it stands on the veritable spot where 


4 the patriarch was buried. Dr. Hackett, 


\ in bis yery interesting and profitable 
) book * entitled “Illustrations of Scrip- 


the Holy Land. By Horatio B. Hackett, Professor in 
Newton Theological Institution. Sold by Heath and 
Graves, 79 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE THUGS OF INDIA. 


The Thugs are a class of professional 
murderers, who obtain their subsistence 
by first murdering and then robbing their 
victims. They are found in the provinces 
of India, and belong to all casts and call- 
ings, the Mohammedan, the Brahmin, the 
sweeper, the landholder and the day labor- 
er. They virtually give up their former 
occupation when they become Thugs, but 
still retain some visible means of support 
in order to avert suspicion. The greater 
portion of them are trained to their dismal 
occupation from childhood, and undergo a 
long course of training under a guru, or 
religious teacher, who is generally a retir- 
ed Thug. They usually dispatch their 
victim by strangling with a handkerchief ; 
hence a handkerchief is the symbol of 
their trade, with which, however, a youth 
is seldom invested who is under twenty 
years of age. While still young, the boys 
who are destined to this employment are 
permitted to accompany their parents as 
decoys, watchmen, grave diggers, &c.— 
The ceremony of invetsiture with the 
handkerchief is performed in the presence 
of all the gang to which the candidate be- 
longs, and is esteemed by the youthful 
murderer the greatest honor he could re- 
ceive. 
His earliest victims are selected among 
the weak and timid, and from these he 
proceeds to those of a more bold and 
courageous bearing. The Thugs rarely 
murder in their own neighborhood, where 
they generally pass for harmless people ; 
on the contrary, they generally go a dis- 
tance from home, making up a party from 
the Thugs of several different villages, and 
appointing some remote rendezvous, where 
they meet and consult upon their plans of 
operations. Sometimes they assume the 
garb of pilgrims, with whom the roads in 
India abound, and join themselves to a 
treasure escort or trading caravan, avowed- 


whom they profess great dread. For 
greater safety, so they represent it, they 
beg permission to encamp near the party 
by night, and when all has become quiet, 


that he is safe from these miserable mur- 
derers ; and so artfully do they carry on 
their infamous work, that such a police as 
exists among the heathen can rarely detect 
and bring them to punishment. 
made in the image of God are found, ready 
to devote their lives to purposes so base 
and cruel. 
the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” 


ly for protection against the Thugs, of 





to meet again at a given point, 
where they give an account of 
their success to their leader.— 


beg. Whena wealthy Hindu 
on pilgrimage seeks to lay up| 
merit by bestowing alms, they 
manage to strangle the unsus- 
pecting victim, and then rob 
him of his valuables and bury 
him. 

One can scarcely ever be sure 


And men 


Surely, “the dark places of 





MORAL TALES. 


OLD GRANNY. 


She was toothless, lame with rheuma- 
tism, half blind, deaf, and palsied. Her 
scanty gray hair fell in straggling confu- 
sion over her dirty, wrinkled face ; and 
the coarse skin hung loose upon her long, 
shrivelled arms. Her dress corresponded 
with her person; it was mean, tattered, 
and filthy. 

She had a name, of course; but for 
years and years had she been known only 
as ‘Old Granny,’ except when in tones of 
mockery, contempt, reproach, or violent 
wrath, she was addressed by those around 
her by the terms ‘ old hag,’ ‘ old fool,’ and | 
others with which these pages cannot be 
polluted. 

* Old Granny’ had heen young, certain- 
ly ; and possibly attractive. Atall évents 
she had been a wife and a mother. Yes, 
and this she remembered too, in the midst 
of her mental darkness—strive as she| 
might to forget it, she was still a mother. 
It was a smart farm-house in which ‘Old 
Granny’ dragged on her wretched exist- 
ence. The farmer was a rich man, the 





wish you—’ 
‘ There, leave off croaking, do; you'll 
be there some of these days, never fear ; | 





She ought to go to the poor house, she | 
ought. Look ather now. Why does she | 
not go and do what I told her? Just tell 
her to go and drive back the cows, will 
you? 

‘Now, ‘Old Granny,’’ ahouted the 
farmer, ‘on with your bonnet, old girl, 
and get out of the way as soon as you can.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I’m going; I shan't be in 
anybody’s way much longer.’ 

* You said so seven years ago, old lady, 
and seven to that, pretty nigh. You are 
a tough bit of goods, I think.’ 

It was a wet morning, and the farmyard, 
never very dry, was in parts more than 
ancle deep in slush. There was a young 
cow that would go the wrong way, and 
would not go out at the open gate with 
her companions. There were men in the 
stables who would’nt help ‘ Old Granny’ 
with the fractious beast, but laughed loud- 
ly as she panted through the steaming 
filth in chase of it. 

An hour passed away—two hours—and 
then somebody missed ‘ Old Granny.’ 

* Where’s ‘ Old Granny,’’ screamed a 
servant girl, who waited for help, to the 
men in the yard. 

* Rode off on the broomstick that she 
drives the cows with, I should’nt wonder,’ 
replied one of the men. 

‘No, but where is she?’ the girl repeat- 
ed. 

An hour later, and the farmer’s kitchen 
was a scene of confusion. ‘Old Granny’ 
had been found in the meadow, senseless 
and almost lifeless; she had been knocked 
down and trampled upon by the cross- 
grained cow, and brought home by those 
who found her. 





the farmer to his men, in a half whisper. 
‘What did you bring her here for? ‘The 
poorhouse was nearer; why did you not 
carry her there? They would have taken 
her in.’ 

This was too much, even for them, 
coarse as they were, and as often as they 
had made sport of ‘Old Granny.’ ‘ I say, 





people said and thought : perhaps he was. 
The farmer's wife was ignorant and vain; 
the three daughters were showy and proud; 
the farmer’s men were coarse, and for the 
most part, brutal ; the farmcr’s maids were 
faint copies of their mistresses, young and 
old; and to all these—master and men, 
mistress and maids—was ‘Old Granny’ 
the miserable and ill-used drudge—their 
scoff and scorn. 
The farmer’s table was daily laden with 
vulgar profusion, and he eat and drank to 
his fill; so did the farmer’s wife, and so 
his daughters ; but at their board was no 
place for ‘Old Granny.’ Her meals were 
taken apart from all companionship; her 
food was thrown upon an unwashed plate, 
and pushed to her with gibes; and hard 
crusts were given to her in sport, because 
she mumbled them so ineffectually with 
her toothless gums. 
And she endured these insults, but not 
patiently, with the Christian hope of a hap- 
py release from pain and sorrow, and of 
an eternal rest beyond the grave. No, 
not patiently and forgivingly, but murmur- 
ingly and rancorously. Her tormentors 
laughed at the impotent threats and bitter 
words, which day after day, and all day 
long, were muttered by ‘ Old Granny.’— 
Threats, ‘lamentations and wishes were 
alike unheeded. ‘ Don’t mind what ‘Old 
Granny’ says; she is always grumbling ; 
she does not know what she is talking 
about.’ So said master and man, mistress 
and servant. 

“Come, * Old Granny,’ leave off grum- 








they manage to strangle the guard and get|bling, if you can, and don’t get in every- 


| mister,’ replied one of them—and he drew 
| his big hand across his cheek to rub off a 
| tear ashe said it—‘ that is coming too 
|strong, that is, mister. I dare say she 
| would be better off in the poorhouse than 
| here, for the matter of that; and if she had 
been there years ago, it might have been 
as well, as far as that goes, and better too 
perhaps. But you can never mean that 
your mother—your own mother, mister, 
should have been took to the poorhouse to 
die. No,no, mister. If she has lived too 
long, and had a wretched life of it, too 
worse by half than a dog’s life, give her 
room to die in peace where she has lived. 
Let her have that, mister.’ 

‘So * Old Granny’ is out of the way at 
last,’ said a laboring man, over the church- 
yard wall, to the sexton, who was filling 
up a newly tenanted grave. 

‘Yes, she was buried this morning,’ re- 
plied the sexton with a sigh, as he leaned 
on his shovel. 

‘What a time of it she had, surely !’ 
said the man. 

‘God. forgive them that made it so!’ 
responded the old grave digger. 

‘She was a queer one, by all accounts, 
in her time,’ observed the lounger. 

‘I can’t say but she was,’ returned the 
sexton: ‘ I’ve known her and hers five and 
thirty years, John, and there isn’t much 
good to be remembered of them any way.’ 

‘When she was only a girl, as I was 
told by them that knew her, she was the 
wickedest girl to her mother, ay, and her 
father too, in the whole country round.— 
And when she grew up to be a young 





* What did you bring her here for ?’ said | 


‘Yes, but there was more than I have 
told you. When the girl married—and 
there were young men enough after her, 


“+, Some put on the guise of reli-|and a good thing, too. The old witch,’ | foy all her treatment to her mother, for she 
gious beggars, and sit in soli-| she added, speaking to her husband, who | was good looking—well, when she married, 


tary places by the wayside to | bed just come in, ‘ gets worse and worse. | and had a young family, she was the hard- 


est-hearted mother I ever knew. Slap, 
slap, scold, scold, it was, all day long 
pretty nigh. There was’nt another such 
a house in the parish for downright cruelty. 
It was like a hell upon earth, it was.’ 

‘Heigh! no wonder then—’ 

‘She used to say,’ continued the old 
sexton, ‘that she’d tame down her chil- 
dren, she would. They should'nt get the 
upper hand of her, as she had done of her 
mother, they should’nt. But they did 
though; and one went off here, and an- 
other there, and cared no more for her than 
if she had never been—all but this son,— 
He was the youngest, and her favorite ; 
though he came in for ill-usage enough at 
times. By and by he got married, and got 
on in the world, and his mother got poor- 
er, till she was forced to go and five with 
him; and then wern’t the tables turned 
upon her !’ 

‘You may say that! So, ‘ Old Granny’ 
was'nt used worse than she deserved, and 
her son isn’t so bad, after all, as is made 
out.’ 

‘Stop, John! as to deserts, that's 
neither here nor there; we won't talk 
about that now; only if we all had our 
deserts—oh, John? But about ‘Old 
Granny’s’ son: I tell you what, John; if 
you would make a man of me, and give me 
his property, told ten times over, to be him 
—there! Iwould’nt: no!’ 

‘No,’ responded John. 

‘No, I wouldn’t. I tell you what, John; 
I’ve lived nigh up seventy-three years, As 
David says in the Psalms, ‘I have been 
young, and now am old ;’ but this I have 
never seen, John, nor known, nor heard of 
—and that is, a bad, ungrateful, hardened 
son or daughter—that kept so, mind you 
from beginning to end—to be happy, and 
prospered. There’s a curse—God’s curse, 
John—on all they do and all they have.— 
I know there is. I have soen it again and 
again; and what’s more, tis Sctipture 
truth; it is, John: ‘Cursed be he,’ says 
the Bible, ‘that setteth light by father and 
mother ;’’ and the old sexton turned to 
his work, while the man after looking 
wonderingly at him, walked slowly away. 

Years—a quarter of a century or more 
—have passed away since the old sexton 
uttered this denunciation over the grave of 
‘Old Granny.’ Is it chance, think you, 
reader, that furnishes a sequel to point the 
moral of our sketch? Or is it the hand 
of God himself which is ¢a@ ly seen, if we 
would but watch the operations of His 
providence, setting his stamp of deep dis- 
pleasure on those and theirs who trample 
upon his commandment—‘ the first com- 
mandment with promise’—‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’ Here is the sequel : 

A very few years passed away, and with 
them vanished the prosperity of the unna- 
tural son as a morning dream. In Ais turn, 
he had first to bear the neglect and inso- 
lence, and then to suffer from the desertion 
of his children. His wife turned against 
him, as poverty enclosed the wretched 
family in its meshes, a poverty unsanctified 
and unbrightened by heaven’s grace. That 
wretched son of a wretcned parent’ at 
length died, a drivelling sot. His wife 
lived to be the very counterpart of the 
‘ Old Granny,’ whom she had often wished 
in the poorhouse, and found a pauper's 
grave. Their children—but enough ; their 
history is not yet wrought out. 


NOT DOING. 

The guilt of many things is cearly discerna- 
ble. Nobody qasetlche the chalacter of Sab. 
bath-breaking, profanity, or rrunkenness,— 
Avarice, ill-temper, evil: ind,’ less 
obvious, are evident enough to ge weighed by 
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the standard of public opinion, and are readily 

acknowledged to be sins. Vanity, trifling, and 

inatien, cannot ensily elude a reckon- 

ing, and are pronounced inconsistent with any 
great measure of excellence. 

But there is a sin cleaving to the Lord’s 


darker dye. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not,’ is the 
verdict of the Judge. 


SKETCH FOR THE YOUNG. 
GO BACK, ROSE; 
You’RR TOO LITTLE TO COME, 

There were three of us—Kate, Annette 
and myself—and we were going into the 
old wood to hunt for strawberries. O, it 
was such a delicious day in June. The 
birds sang till the air was fairly vocal with 
their melody, and all the green trees nod- 
ded.their heads in approbation. The very 
brook seemed to have caught the inspira- 
tion, and danced along through the mea- 
dows, as if keeping time to a quickstep of 
the fairies. 

Annette Summers and I had been invited 








school-mate, Kate Harrington. Deacon| 
Harrington’s old-fashioned, brown house | 
fronted toward the south. Behind it} 
stretched a broad green meadow, and still | 
farther back was a densely wooded aclivity, | 
famous for flowers and berries in the geog- 
raphy of every child in Ryefield. I used| 
to love to look at Deacon Harrington's old | 
brown house, even in those early days, | 
when I had not a single well-defined no- | 
tion of artistic taste in my curly head. I) 
know now that it combined to an eminent | 
degree the elements of the picturesque. | 
The low roof, which sloped backward near- 
ly to the ground; was grey with moss, 
Ivy crept about the windows and over pau 
rustic porch had twined climbing roses 
along with heavy clusters of trumpetcreep- 
er 





There was a rude seat at the doorway, 
made of the little boughs of the white| 
birch, twisted together in fantastic fashion, 
and there grandmother Harrington was 





it to spend a half-holiday with Kate Har- 
n. 

*I wish I were you, Kate,’ exclaimed 
Annette, after we had spent half a long| 
summer afternoon chasing butterflies, and | 
arranging a vegetable baby-house with | 
hollyhocks, of our ladies’ parasols, and| 
tea-pots manufactured out of veritable pop- | 
py-pods. ‘I wish I were you, and then [| 
oon be happy all day long, with nothing | 
to trouble me.’ | 


cheeks flushed, as she put away from them | 
her heavy bands of black hair—‘ you| 
think so, and that’s all you know about it. 
I have a thousand things to vex me.—| 
There’s Rose, for instance. Mother ex- | 
pects me to be constantly taking care of | 
her, and she’s the greatest little torment| 
you ever saw. By the way, girls, let’s| 
start after those strawberries in the wood, | 
now she’s out of sight for a minute, 80 | 
she won't tease to go with us!’ | 


We were just about half-way across the 7 


meadow, when we heard a sweet voice | 
crying : | 
Nese, sister Kate: Rose wants to go| 
too.” 
I turned round, I remember, and thought 
how beautiful was the little creature com- 
ing towards us: She was very unlike her 
sister Kate. Kate was a brunette, but the 
little white-robed figure tripping across the 
meadow, had a pale, spiritual face, and| 
long curls of golden hair falling to her | 
tiny waist. There was a flush on her 
cheek, and a look of eager, beseeching 
interest in her large, blue eyes; and she 
stretched her dimpled arms toward us, and 
kept erying in her earnestness : 

* P’ease, girls, wait for Rose.’ 

A look of vexation crossed Kate's face, 
and she called out in a tone of extreme ir- 
ritability : 

*Go back, Rose, you're too little to 
come! Go back! go back!’ 

Kate always had a way of being minded, 
and the little one put her fingers to her 
eyes, and silently turned towards the 
house. We hurried on in the direction of 
the wood, without giving a single glance 
backward. I think Kate’s conscience re- 
proached her for her selfishness, and I 
know my own pleasure was spoiled for the 
afternoon. We found plenty of straw- 
berries red and ripe, among their beds of 
leaves. ‘There were little blue-eyed blos- 
soms, too, that kept reminding me of Rose, 
and I was not sorry when the sunset 
shadows lengthened, and we turned to go 
home. 

We had gone down the hill out of the 
wood, and crossed several rods of the 
meadow-land, when Kate said, in a hoarse 

, ‘See there, girls, what is that 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Woe saw it, and nad towards it. It 
was Rose. At,first. we thonght she was 
dead. Scaréely seemed the faintest breath 
to,steal from her parted lips, and the 
pulsations of her heart wete so weak you 
could scarcely feel them. She was in a 
kind of trance-like sleep. It was some 
time before we succeeded in waking her, 
and then her limbs seemed chilled and 
stiffened by the subtile dampness of the 
meadow-land atmosphere. She could not 
stand. How many times that afternoon 
the little darling had begged us to ‘ make 
a chair’ for her with our hands, and we 
had answered that we could’nt stop. We 
made one now. She twined her dimpled 
arms about our necks, and held on very 
tightly, but she did’nt speak, except once, 
and then she only said, ‘ An't I most big 
enough, sister Kate ?’ 

Mrs. Harrington met us at the door with 
a wild look of alarm, ‘ Good heavens, Kate!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ What’s the matter with 
Rose?’ And taking her from our arms, 
she discovered that her clothes were al- 
most saturated with moisture. ‘ Kate, 
child, why don’t you speak? Has Rose 
been in the water ¥ 





meadow and got to sleep, 
her there sleeping.’ 
O, there were anxious hearts in Deacon | 


and we found | 
tt 


she speak coherently. Her cheeks burn- 
ed, and her eyes sparkled with fever; her 
dimpled arms were tossed above her head, 


Kate, is’nt Rose most big enough ?” 
Three days passed—days of incessant | 
watching and weariness, and towards 


eyes, after a restless slumber. 


hopefully to the kind physician bending | 
over her. 
*I can not say she is better, madam.— 


in glittering drops on the good man’s | 
cheeks. | 

The mother’s grief was not noisy. She | 
quietly lifted her darling from the bed, | 


of Cain were upon her brow. 
‘ P’ease, mamma,’ said the little one, at | 
length, ‘am I big enough to go to heaven?” | 
‘ Yes, darling,’ was the tearful answer. | 
‘ Jesus loves little children.’ 


to watch Katie, when you told me I} 
must’nt ever stay there?’ * 
* Yes, my pet, the good Saviox will for- 
give you for any thing, if you are really | 


Heaven, and leave mother, does she ?’ 


I was asleep, mother; a beautiful lady, 
with O, such white, shining wings, and| 


I did'nt go. 
and sister once more. 
Katie. 
any more up in heaven, and I'll grow big 
before you come, Katy, so I can play with 
ou up there !’ 
alittle coffin. The rose-bud opened its | 
earth flower was ‘ big enough for heaven!’ | 

Ellen Louisa Chandler. | 





For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR’S LETTER. 


| 


It is New Year's eve. 
pose is all within the house and all with- 


| year are on the wing; they will soon be 


gone, and before the new year is ushered 
in, I grasp my pen with feelings I can 
hardly analyse, hoping to let slip from its 
point a few of my own heart-thoughts, and 
if not to cheer and interest you, to relieve 
my spirit ofits overwhelming burden. 
Many changes have taken place since 
last we met—many aflower has bloomed 
and withered—many a joy and sorrow 
crossed our paths, yet we are still far se- 
perated—you in the sunny South, I in my 
snow-clad mountain home. Though flowers 
are blooming at your feet, and gentle winds 
are hovering about you, I feel assured I 
am not forgotten; we are friends, true 
friends still. Many talk of school attach- 
ments; deride and ridicule them as of 
short duration, but proof can be given of 
their years of constancy, of their unalter- 
able devotion, and for one I can attest the 
truth and power of their unceasing fideli- 
ty. Do you remember the vows made, 
the promises given in that time-honored 





cabite thing by the brook? Do you seeit ” 





Seminary, that our friendship should be 


lasting~-our love ag strong usilife ? Ah! 
our parting=-our 


you have not forgotten 


long seperation—our joyful meeting, and 
can our portfolios not tell a tale of truead- 
But years 
have now passed since we have met, and 
though cooler winds encircle my home, yet 
I may be 
changed in other respects, but not in love 


herence to our girlish vows ? 


they do not chill my heart. 


to you. 


Tears have fallen upon the graves of 
those we love, but the links have grown 
brighter which are riveted .by Faith, for 
My 
scattered home-circle yet remains ununited. 
God only knows when, if ever, we shall 
Tam 
thankful for the mercies that yet remain, 


we hope to meet them in Heaven. 


meet again under the roof-tree. 


and cluster in my pathway. 


What are you doing these long even- 
I love them 
dearly. Although I would not have the 
year robbed of the summer twilights, with 
; | its charming stillness and dreamy reveries, 
‘No ma’am; but she went into the | yet I welcome with delight the approach 
with cheerful hours of pleasure 
I know the season in 
to spend the half-holiday with our old | Harrington's brown house that night.—|all its aspects is cold, cheerless and repuls- 
Very tenderly was the little Rose cradled |ive ; to many is seems, with its glittering 
on her mother’s breast, but not once did mantle of snow, to be icy and shroud-like, 


ings? Do youenjoy them? 


of winter, 
and amusements. 


| but it brings no such unpleasant emotions 
I love the white-capped 
and every little while, between her moans, | mountains, glittering in the sun’s rays, 
she would stretch her hands towards some | like pyramids of diamonds and precious 
|imaginary object, and say, ‘ P’ease, sister | stones. 


to my mind. 


| my letter rside as uninteresting, or with a 

| sigh have turned over the page to see how 
3 ; i 

God knows I wish I could ; but Rose must | $0? the epistleends ; but you are caught, 

die before midnight !’ and the tears stood | fairly caught, and must hear me through, 


so force a smile, and listen. 


Would that I could lay aside my pen, 
and taking your hand in mine, tell the 
wont to sit, with her gray woolen knitting | and sat down with her in her arms. Kate | thoughts of my heart aching to disburden 
work. O, what a treat we used to think | stood by, sobbing, as if already the brand|itself. 1 fancy you a bride, a wife in your 


new home, and with that fancy I cannot 


associate my childhood’s friend. 


|with no thought of care—with scarce a 

‘And, mamma, do you s’pose he’ll for- | dream of trouble; one with child-like im- 
give me for sitting down in the meadows | pulses and affections, and I cannot think 
of her now, stately with dignity, sedate 
and grave ; a matron presiding over her 
household, and looking up with confiding 
*You could, could you?’ and Kate’s | sorry ; but Rosie does’nt want to go to| trust and devotion to a husband for pro- 


| tection and love; but I know long years th h ccllnas te teeieaell 
‘I heard somebody say I must go, when | make sad havoc with girls and with their | er ee 


hearts. 


Fannie, your well-tried friend S: 





confiding, unsuspecting, and affectionate 


| you remember me as most joyous when 
| with one dear friend who loved me devot- 
jedly, I could bend every power to please 
My heart sprang 
Hushed’ te re | with undisguised delight to meet every one, 
nd too lavish have I always been of my 
-nviy.,| unchanging friendship. I knew not the 
out. The last few hours of the expiring | ging P 
| cold, unappreciating natures about me, and 
since my contact with the world, I have 


|and make them happy. 


| 
| a 





|learned to mask the heart’s truest sympa 


|thies, and I have now become of an icy, 
| frozen nature, devoid, I sometimes think, 


even of natural affection. 


You know the trials I have endured the 
these, more than all others 
have taught me there is do truth in man- 
kind ; that the purest and most confiding 
affections of woman are trampled under 


past year; 


foot ; they are won in one moment, crush- 
ed and neglected the next. Cruel heart- 
lessness has been my sad teacher, and so 
very dark was the hour, well may I say, 
had it not been for divine power, my trust 
in God would have been shaken. Oh! 
how terrible the struggle, when even con- 
fidence in an Almighty arm fails—when 


nothing that will heal a broken heart. 


the past year rise up before me to-night 





I love to see the bare and dead- 
|ened earth covered with a pure white gar- 
ment, resting from labor in the sleep of 
evening the little rose opened her blue| Winter. No doubt you will laugh at my 
She seem- | enthusiasm, and call it cold and indiffer- 
ed much better, and the mother glanced | ent ; perhaps even now you have tossed 


I re- 
jmember the dancing, happy school-girl, 


I forget we are slowly changing, 
she stretched out her arms, to take me, but jand as you once appeared tome you can 
I woke up just to kiss you| never be again. One after another of our 
P’ease kiss me, | companions, and especially of that choiee 
"Ittle Rose won't never be naughty \cirele of dear friends, have worn the 
orange wreath upon their brows, and have 
jentered new homes with vows unutterably 
There were tears, sighs, a funeral, and | Sacred resting upon them—excepting, dear 


. And 
petals on the bosom of Jesus. The little| you ask, am I changed also? I was once 


last. I think Dlednsce a glimmering of 
light in the distance—the dark cloud seems 
to be lifted a little, and.somé sunshine 
may reach the darkness within ; but I have 
drawn 4 veil about this torn and mangled 
heart, which the world can never pierce. 
Smiles may conceal acute pain and anguish 
—a calm, untroubled brow may speak of 
cheerfulness and content the spirit never 
knows, yet I must live in this mockery, 
because it is the world’s maxim. 

Indeed, Fannie, you would find me 
changed, sadly changed, could you peep in 
myhome tonight. Little would youimagine 
me the wild, merry school-girl I appeared 
when Mrs. W— presented me, a stranger, 
to you, and I received that first kiss of love. 
This is a world that brings trials at every 
step, and happy shall I be when my mis- 
sion is accomplished, and I can lay this 
tired, worn heart at rest in the grave. 

*Tis midnight! The year of bitterness 
has past ; its record is on high, and if upon 
its pages, fraught with trials and sorrows, 
blistered with many tears, and covered 
with humble prayers, there is found writ- 
ten uponits margin by the finger of God, 
“* Well done ; thou shalt have thy reward,” 
why should I murmur at the blasted. hopes 
of a life-time ? 

But, dear Fannie, forgive this sad, un- 
happy strain. I hope I have not imparted 
the gloomy humor. Think of me with 
much compassion and love, for I am not 
insensible to the faintest expression of 
sympathy. 

A Happy New Year to youall. Some- 
times wish me a kind ‘God bless you,” 
and you shall have the unceasing love of| 
your friend 8. C. B. 

Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 31, 1856. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WOMEN OF THR REVOLUTION.—No. 19. 
MARGARET MORRIS. 

Margaret Hill was the daughter of 
Richard Hill, who was for a long time en- 
gaged in the wine business, and lived with 
his family for some years in the island of 
Madaria. After his return to America, 
Margaret was married to Mr. Morris, and 
lived in Burlington N. J. She was a 
member of the society of Friends, and had 
no love for war, but she was a patriot in 
principle, and although eminently pious, 
she deemed it not inconsistent with true 
religious feeling to love her country, and 
to do every thing in her power to aid 








their just rights. 

She was greatly beloved and reverenced 
for her example of Christian benevolence, | 
and humble reliance on Providence in every | 
trial. We will give some interesting ex- 
tracts from her journal written for her sis- | 
ter, the wife of Dr. Charles Moore, of 
Philadelphia. 

Dec. 16,1776. ‘ About noon this day, 
a terrible account of thousands coming 
into town, and now actually to be seen off | 
Gallows Hill. My incautious son caught! 
up the spyglass, and was running towards 
the mill to look at them. I told him it 
would be liable to misconstruction, but he 
prevailed on me to allow him to gratify his | 
curiosity. He went, but returned much 
dissatisfied, for no troops could he see.— 
As he came back poor Dick took the glass, 
and resting it against a tree, took a view | 
-|of the fleet. Both were observed by the | 
people on board, who suspected it was an 
enemy who was watching their motions. 
They manned a boat and sent her on shore. 
A loud knocking at my door brought me 
to it. Iwasa little fluttered, and kept 
locking and unlocking the door to get my 
ruffled face a little composed. At last I 
opened it, and half dozen men, all armed, 





‘Do we look like Hessians?’ asked one 
rudely. 

* Indeed, I don’t know.’ 

‘Did you never see a Hessian?” 

*No, never in my life; but they are 
men, and you ate men, and may be Hes- 
sians for aught I know; but I'll go with 
you to Colonel Cox’s house, though indeed 
it was my‘son at the mill ; he is but a boy, 
and meant no harm ; he wanted to see the 
troops”’ 

So I marched at the head of them, open- 
ed the door, and searched every place, but 
we could find no tory. Strange where he 
could be! We returned,—they greatly 
disappointed, I pleased to think my house 
was not suspected. The captain, a smart 
little fellow, named Shippen, said he wish- 
ed he could see the spyglass. So Dick 
produced it, and very civilly asked his ac- 
ceptance of it, which I was sorry for, as I 
often amused myself looking through it. 
They left us, and searched two other 
houses, but no tory could they find. 

Dec. 29th. This morning the soldiers 
at the next door prepared to depart; and 
as they passed, they stopped to thank me 
for the food I sent them. I received it not 
as my due, but as belonging to my Master, 
who had reached a morsel to them by my 
hand.” 

Still later Mrs. Morris writes : 

** June 14,1799. By a person from 
Bordentown, we hear twelve expresses 
came in there from camp. Some of the 
gondola-men and their wives being sick, 
and no one in town to apply to, they were 
told Mrs. Morris was a skillful woman, 
and kept medicines to give to the poor; 
and notwithstanding their late attempt to 
shoot my poor boy, they ventured to come 
to me, and begged me to do something for 
them. So I went to see them. There 
were several, both men and women, very 
ill with fever, some said, the camp, or 
putrid fever. I treated them according to 
art, and all got well. I thought I had re- 
ceived my pay when they thankfully ac- 
knowledged my kindness; but lo! ina 
short time after, a very rough, ill-looking 
man came to the door and asked for me. 
When I went to him, he drew me aside 
and asked if I had friends in Philadelphia. 
The question alarmed me, supposing there 
was some mischief intended against that 
poor city ; however, I calmly said I had 
an ancient father, some sisters, and other 
near friends there. ‘ Well,’ said the man, 
‘do you wish to hear from them, or send 
them anything by way of refreshment? If 
you do, I will take charge of it, and bring 
back anything you may send for.’ I was 
greatly surprised, and thought to be sure 
he only wanted provisisions for the gon- 
dolas, but when he told me he was one of 
those whose wife I had given medicine to, 
and this was all the way he could pay me 
for my kindness. My heart leaped with 
joy, and I set about preparing something 
for my dear absent friends. 

“ Two nights afterwards, aloud knock- 
ing at our front door greatly alarmed us, 
and opening the chamber window, we 
heard a man’s voice saying, ‘ Come down 
softly and open the door, but bring no 
light.’ There was something mysterious 
in such a call, but we concluded to go, and 
set the candle in the kitchen. We asked 
who was there. The man replied, ‘A 
friend ; open quickly,’ so the door was 
opened, and who should it be but our hon- 
est gondola man, with a letter, a bushal of 
salt, a jug of molasses, a bag of rice, some 
tea, coffee, and sugar, and some cloth for 
a coat for my poor boys; all sent by my 
kind sisters! How didmy heart and eyes 
overflow with love to them, and thanks to 
my heavenly Father, for such seasonable 
supplies! May we never forget it! Be- 
ing now rich, we thought it our duty to 
hand out a little to the poor around us, 








demanded the key of the empty house. 
asked what they’ wanted there; they re- 
plied, ‘To search for a tory who had 
been spying them from the mill.’ 
name of tory so near my door, seriously 
alarmed me, for a poor refugee had claim- 
ed the shelter of my roof, and was at that 


we can find nothing on which to lean— 
Dear Fannie, fearfully do the scenes of 


but I am not so wretchedly unhappy as 
months since, oreven when I wrote you 


very time concealed, like a thief, in an 
auger-hole. I rang the bell violently— 
the signal agreed upon if they came to 
search—and when I thought he had crept 
;| into the hole, I put on a very simple look, 
and exclaimed—‘ Bless me, I hope you 
are not Hessians !’ 





who were mourning for the want of salt, 
so we divided the bushel, and gave a pint 
to every poor person who came for it, hav- 
ing abundance left for our own use. In- 
deed it seemed as if our little store was 
increased by distribution, like the bread 
broken by our Savior to the multitude.” 
Mrs. Morris wes left a widow early in 
life, and died at the age of seventy-nine, 
in Burlington, in 1816, deeply lamented by 
a large circle of friends, both among the 
poor and rich. EstTELue. 


Wasuine Crornes.—Mrs. L. W. of 





Erie, Pa., says :—‘ I send you the follow- 
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ing for your housekeeper’s department ; I 
have tried it for the last four or five years 
Whoever will soak clothes from twenty to 
thirty six hours before washing them, will 
find that they can do without washing 
fluids, &c., and save nearly all the wear 
of the clothes by rubbing too. The clothes 
may be boiled without rubbing—any more 
than to rinse the loosened dirt.—German- 
town Telegraph. 
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THE FAMILY. 





o 
For the Companion. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 

As the sun rose in mild beauty, gradu- 
ally lifting the veil of night, an infant was 
eradled in a manger in an Eastern city.— 
Wise men from a distance beheld the star 


earth ; the solid mountains tottered, 
seemed falling; rocks were rent; the 
tombs opened, and they who had long 
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and | and urging him to turn from the paths of 
pleasure and avarice ; but with a frownhe 


turned from her, * * * * 


the waters, and the stars still sparkled in 
the blue firmament. But the youth turn- 
ed from them, and gazed into the gloomy 


ly risked my life for you and for the eoun- 
try. This feeling still animates me: and 
if it is of any use, and you command it, | 


pendous scene. 
dreadful darkness prevailed. Nature was 
clothed in black, the sky was dark; 
clouds hung around like mourning drapery. 


was gazing with deep interest. 
looked down, and when they saw the Son 


sadness, and wondered that such a sacri- 


now is, and intercedes for us, 


been dead came forth to look on the stu- 
The sun hid his face, 


*Twas a scene upon which all Heaven 
Angels 


f God die, methinks they turned away in 


fice should be made, But upon this de- 
pended the wondrous gift of the atone- 
ment. The crown of thorns was but a 
type of the crown of glory he now wears, 
for seated on the right hand of God he 


come a man ; his face was as hideous, as 
his tempter’s, and he stood beside his 
mother with a gleaming dagger in his 
hand, raised as though to kill her. 
he hesitated, but the dark spirit with a 
frightful grin urged him on. 
The Demon seized him, and bore him to 
his own dominions, while bright angels 
accompanied the spirit of the murdered 


The scene changed. The boy had be- |and silent woods. Faintly he conld trace 
the forms of twining evergreens, and the 
shadows of large trees. The breeze still 
sighed through the branches; the youth 
echoed the sigh, and the oft repeated word 
still trembled on his lips. But before it 
could be uttered, sweet strains of music 


Still 


He struck! 


will obediently lay my head at your feet. 
But there is one above us who is more 
than you or I, more than all men—the 
Savior and Redeemer of the world, who 
has dearly purchased salvation for us with 
his blood. That Holy Savior I cannot 
allow to be ridiculed, for in him rests my 
faith, my trust, and my hope in life and 
death. In the strength of this faith, your 





fell on his ear. Turning, he saw on the 
opposite side of the brook, bright and) 
beautiful spirits clothed in white, with| 


brave army has fought and conquered ; if 
your majesty underminesit, you undermine 
at the same time the welfare of the State. 


mother to heaven. 


companion. 
the aspect of her face was dark. 


harps of gold in their hands. Beyond| 


With a shudder the youth turned to his 


She was no longer beautiful ; | ang gates of pearl. A holy light spread | 


eo ; over the countenance of the youth, and the \K 
‘This is not my home,’ he cried, ‘O 


uy f § please 
them a beautiful city, with streets of gold} qom.’ 


his is a true saying indeed. May it 
your majesty to cxcuse my free- 


A death-like silence prevailed; the 
ing, with evident emotion, offered the 


eneral his right hand, and said, * Happy 


take me home.’ 


| 
words, ‘I have found my home!’ escaped 


' 


which rose at his birth, and following its 
course they knelt at the feet of the infant 
Jesus, and spread before him the gifts they 
had brought with them. 


Can we slight such love? Can we 
think of the agonizing scene on Calvary, 
and yet be unmoved? Let us go to the 


all you have seen is at your command,’ 
replied his companion. 


‘ Think of the wealth that will by yours ; 


his lips. 


but the stream grew wider and darker.—)| 


| Ziethen, I wish I could believe like you ; 


P |hold fast to your faith, it shall be done no 
Quickly he prepared to cross the brook, | more.’ 


| After this impressive scene, the thread 


Angels sang at his birth in more joyful 
strains, anda blessing from the eternal 
Father descended upon him. He was 
born to redeem the world; he whom 
prophets of old predicted; he of whom 
David sang in his sublimest strains; he 
to whose name Isaiah tuned his harp of 
fire; and to whom holy men had since 
the creation looked forward in faith, be- 
lieving he should be born, and in his name 
should men be saved ! 

Fondly the mother gazed upon his face, 
and guardian angels hovered near, watch- 
ing the immortal being; and they touched 
their harps as they ascended to heaven, 
and gentle zephyrs wafted the sweet mu- 
sic to the ears of the infant. * * 

Years passed away. Morning again 
saluted -he blushing earth, and the low 
murmur of her matin hymn ascended up 
into the blue arch above. Mount Calvary 
stood clothed in beauty, ready for its 


i 


l 


The before quiet waters rushed impetuous- | Of general conversatian was snapped for 


mount, and kneeling at the foot of the 
cross, there repent that we ever crucified 
our Lord. Then shall we wear a brighter 


li 


into the garden. 


But the youth turned from her, and 
stened not to her. Then she took him 


ly by. 
ground, when suddenly there came a sound | ~~ 


Disappointed he sank on the 


| the rest of the symposium, 





THE P 


crown than earth ever beheld; then will 
Heaven be our home, Christ and angels 
our associates. 


deep, thick wood, reclined a youth. 
full, clear moon shone on the brook, and 
every wavelet glowed and sparkled under 


west ; he looked at herimage in the brook ; 
he listened to the murmur of the breeze in 
the wood. 
brow thoughtful. 


Flowers from every 
clime breathed their delicious fragrance on 
the balmy air. The branches of the trees 
drooped heavily, laden with golden fruit. 
Large clusters of purple and white grapes 
peeped from the thick, green leaves.— 
Musical streams leaped merrily by. Tiny 
birds warbled sweetly. Crystal grottoes, 
inlaid with precious gems, were placed in 
conspicuous places, but lurking within 
them, the youth saw two dark spirits. He 
covered his eyes, and begged to be taken 
away. * * ® * 


FRANCEs. 
Granbg, Mass. 





For the Youth’s Companion, 
THE TEMPTER. 
AN ALLEGORY, 
By the side of a brook, on the odge of a 
The 


ts soft beams. The thoughtful youth 


‘ When he again looked up, palace, gar- 
ooked at the moon, fast tending to the 


den, and nymph had disappeared, and he 
was reclining in the wood by the brook. 
He looked for the rose-tree, but it was 
gone. In its place grew a modest violet. 
‘Home, home, will no one lead me to my 


His face was pale, and his 
The night was beauti- 


. . : | URITAN RECORDE 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and he heard | -_ 
I[\HE PURITAN RECORDER is the pioneer of the Re- 


a voice saying—‘ Heed not -the wiles of! 1 ligious Newspaper press. It is the oldest weekly rela 
he T cm al 52 ° 1. | gious journal, of this character, in the world. It has now 
the Tempter—resist evil—rejoice in good, | completed its 41st year. On its pages have been recorded 
a l 1 dl — > | the most important events in the history of the Church, 
and ere long thou shalt enter thy Lome. piggy ers ne and eventful peri ts establishment, 
. wis 6 | as the Boston Recorder, was nearly contemporary with the 
As the last strains floated on the ev ening commencement of modern Missions. It has wel] from the 
E U . “a first, an important auxiliary to the cause of Foreign and 

breeze, the youth awoke. A sigh escaped Domestic Missions, to the Bible, Education, and other 
* ae : : ’ 2 Benevolent Soeieties of the day. It has ever been a stren- 
his lips, for it was all a dream ’ but an uous advocate for eve v effort which is making to 
i. . m " sis s | civilize and Christionize the humanrace. Its great object 
undy ing resolution was formed within him, | has been to promote revivals of pure religion, and to ex- 
en . ‘ ee $ , | tend the Redeemer’s kingnom, in all the forms of its se 
to persevere and press onw ard in the | generating and beneficent influences throughout the 

eat os . s . | world. 

straight and narrow w ay, until he should | What it has done it purposes still todo, with increasing 
be counted worthy to enter the ‘ Home’ of | adaptation to the genius and wants of the a e. It does 
- | not, indeed, expect to promote the kingdom of Christ, by 

the celestial city. ANNIE. | repudiating, or suppressing, in obedience to the erratic 
? tendencies of the times, any of the caidinal doctrines of 
—— we the Bible. It maintains that itis by a distinct avowal, 
and an earnest advocacy of these doctrines, that the 
VALUABLE SECRET. | Church of the Living God is to be purified and extended. 
‘ . It seeks to maintain and perpetuate the vital and practial 
Sarah, I wish you would lend me your | influences of the doctrines and principles on which the 
° Salas = a Tce churches of New England were fonnded ; and by virtue of 
thimble. I can neyer find mine when I | which, they have attained to so vigorous a growth, and to 
want it.’ | such far-reaching efficiency in the work of evangelization, 
ow . ‘ fi Se Bias 2? | It endeavors, in all proper ways, to defend and promote 
hy can you not ind it, } ary: the Congregational System of Church Polity, as in cor- 
‘If you do not choose to lend me yours, 


| formity with the spirit and precedents of the New Testa- 
ment ; while it fellowships, and seeks to co-operate with 


and starry stillness. 


ful, but solemn, for all was dusky light 
The lone youth gaz- 


home ?’ 


he cried. And as before, the 


I can borrow of somebody else.’ 


} al 


ll of every ecclesiastical connection, who hold essentially 


‘I am willing to lend it to you, Mary. 


the same precious faith. All the moral and social reforms 


awful baptism. The byght sunbeams 


rested lovingly upon it, and dressed the ed at the sky with an earnest glarice. His 


lips moved, and the words ‘ Home, home, 


breeze murmured and the brook echoed, 
‘home.’ It seemed as though all things 





of the age, so far as they are based upon the Gospel, it 
labors steadily to advance. 

The Puritan Recorder has an Agricultural and a Do- 
mestic or Family Department, which are supplied and 


Here it is.’ 
‘I knew you would let me have it.’ 


splintered rocks and dewy foliage in a robe 
of diamonds. The great city was awake, 
and the dreadful scene to which Gethsem- 
ane and the lighted chamber were the pre- 
lade, was ready to be enacted. 








A large tumultuous throng slowly ad- 
instruments of death. Jesus walked in 
the midst crowned with thorns, bearing | 
murmur. His fame had been glorious ; 
he had been surrounded by a company 
before him; worshipped when to the blind 
sight was given; when the water was| 
when at the grave he spake | 
and the body rose; when at the couch of 
the dead, he commanded, and life returned; 
saw the elements obey his voice, the| 
the tranquil waters. Not so with the | 
| 
are preparing to crucify him. And will| 
die? ‘Will not all the heavenly hosts rise | 
against it, and legions of angels descend | 
claims of justice must be satisfied, a sacri- 
fice must be made, and Christ surrenders 


vanced, bearing with them the dreadful 
all their insults and abuses without al 
crying ‘hosanna,’ and spreading palms 
made wine : | 
adored by wondering disciples when they | 
tempest subside, and a calm brood over| 
multitude who now surrounded him; they | 

| 
the eternal Father permit his Son thus to| 
to rescue him from their hands? No, the 
himself to die. 


O where is my home?’ fell from them.— 
The gushing brook echoed ‘ where,’ and 
the breeze caught the sound. 
my home ?’ he cried, with passionate eager- 
ness. 
He rose, and leaning against an elm, 
stood looking with earnest love at a wild 
rose that grew at his feet. 
the flower raised itself, and assumed the 
look of a graceful nymph, and as the now 
8 
she said, ‘ Follow me, and I will lead thee 


tried to tellhim. ‘The silent stars looked 
down upon him, but they had no voice.— 
He gazed upon the violet at his feet, and 
murmured, ‘ home,’ and the violet changed 
to a maiden with a pale brow and sober 
countenance. The tones of her voice fell 
like musical chimes on his ear, as she re- 
peated, ‘Home? Follow me, and I will 
lead you to your home.’ 

He followed her to the top ofa very 
high hill, and looking down, saw broad, 
green fields spread before him, and the 

winding river ran musically on, till it fell 
to thy home.’ Gracefully she tripped | 


" : jover a ledge of rocks forming a beautiful 
oe : — beatgps Macctn eagerly fol- | cascade, and tumbling and sparkling over 
fe y¢ at = : as emerging from | the wheels of a mill that stood by its side, 
the forest a winding walk was before them, | ,ai¢ covered with a mantle of woodbine. 


shaded by beautiful woes 5 following this tts walls were transparent, and as the 
a short distance, a magnificent palace rose, | youth gazed, he saw a family group with- 


as by magic, before them. ‘ jin. The miller with his dusty coat, and 
‘Here is thy home, said the nymph, | wife in clean, white cap, with silken ker- 
‘enter and dwell there.’ The youth enter- chief folded..over her hosom. All: was 
ed, accompanied by his beautiful guide.— | peace and contentment. The youth in- 
He wandered through long suits of rooms, | voluntarily stretched his arms towards it, 
all gorgeously furnished. Presently he and murmured, ‘ Riches are not all that 

saw in one of the apartments, a lovely boy | ake a happy home.’ 
But the scene changed. 


* Where is 


Again the echo answered ‘ where ?” 


By degrees 





tartled youth gazed at her, in sweet tones 


seated on an ottoman covered with cloth The gushing 


of gold. stream was dry i y i 

ye sth : y, the mill wheels still, and 
RH bia Se ayaa; * eee Be no cloud obscured the face of the sky.— 

companions. 


| The gaunt forms of famine and poverty 


The youth cqpeenched him, vive *| entered the door and took up their abode 
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‘Why do you always come to me to 
borrow 
Mary?’ 
‘Because you never lose your thin 
and always know where to find them.’ 
‘How do you suppose I always know 
where to find my things ?’ | 
‘Iam sure I cannot tell. If I knew, I| 
might, perhaps, sometimes contrive to find 
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° W ell, I nee er can find time to put my | to evil of every name, entering heartily upon the various 
things away. 


| reforms of the day, neither rejecting the old because 
‘How much more time will it take to 
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old, nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking 
1 . | to prove all things, and hold fat shat ve ie good. h 
j awav. ini oy an | is under the editorial charge of Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
put a thing away, in its proper place, than | ewes <Stie Pian demiah ties f R A 
: ° . eo, *e s B e gregational Church of this 
it will to hunt after it, when it is lost ? | city, who has had much experience in connexion with the 
Ww ’ " » . a | religious press, and who receives the active and constant 
W ell, Pil nev er borrow of you again, | co-operation of some twenty of the ablest and freshes: 
you may depend on it. writers among the clergy of New England. 
” ¢ 2s d. Mary, I| It has English and French Correspondents of superior 
W hy ? you are not affronted, Mary, 1| ability, enabling it to give regular, reliable and readable 
hope ” | letters from the Old World. In the department of Home 
4 " | Correspondence, it has an ample corps of co-laborers, 
©O, no, dear Ssrah. I am ashamed, and | among whom will soon be included a Washington Corres. 
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Tam determined, now, to do as you do | Its religious intelligence, obtained from original sources, 
to have a place for every thing, and every | and gleaned from a large number of exchanges, embraces 
° ‘3.2 < les | a great amount and variety of matter, and more pertaining 
thing m its place ‘ | to New England, especially, than can be found in any 
other journal. Its secular department is prepared with 





sea Pe + ON 5 great care, and is believed to give a summary of all the 
important current events of the day. It designs to give 
A NOBLE REPLY. | brief yet candid criticisms of important new books, and 


ry .4° aria | Pays special attention to al Literary Intelligence. A 
_ The Oct. No. of the Edinburg Review | 
gives the following anecdote of the Court | 
of Frederick the Great, of Prussia. It is} 


gentleman well known to the 

been engaged as a stated ib 
The fourth page of every paper contains an original, true 
story, designed to interest the children and do them good. 





Agricultural public, has 
to that Gopaiee 


dark being with a frightful mein, drew 


But among that throng are there none| 
who love him? Do his disciples, those | 
who have been ever with him, listened to | 
his instructions and seen his miracles, for- | 
sake him in this trying hour? Not all, 
for a little company kneel at the foot of 
the cross, and a blessing comes down to 
them. 
His body writhes in agony, yet he weeps 
not. The same gentle, forgiving spirit 
that ever characterized his life, is now 
strikingly manifest. ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’— 
Dying with him are two of the vilest of 
men. Strange that Christ should in his 
last hour be associated with them. Did 
not his sensitive nature shrink from it when 
they were placed beside him? Yet here 
is his love and mercy displayed; the dy- 
ing thief receives a promise of Paradise. 

But the last trial was almost too much. 
Thus far he had endured all without a 
murmur, but when his Father’s face was 
hid from him, then did he ery out, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ and died. 

A deep, dreadful groan was heard in the 









near the boy, and whispered a few words | 
in his ear. Eagerly the boy started and | 
looked towards a door on the opposite | 


| side of the saloon, where stood a man with 


. pale and haggard brow, dressed ~ in the clutched the pistol he held in his hand still 
| garb of poverty. On his forehead, in gold- 


en letters, was the word ‘ Honssty.’ In 
his hand he held a basket of rubies. He 
approached the boy, and said, * Are these 


and although one of them would buy bread 
for my famishing family, I have not touch- 
ed them.’ The fair boy gazed at first 
doubtfully, and with a wishful look upon 
the glittering gems. They were not his. 
| If he took them he must tella lie. The 
dark spirit whispered, ‘ No one will know 
it,’ and urged him totake them. The boy 
obeyed. It was his first sin. 

Several scenes passed before the youth, 
in each of which the boy was tempted, and 
yielded. He amassed to himself riches, 
but he was not satisfied; his face was no 
longer handsome, for he had listened to 
the voice of the tempter, till he hadgrown as 
evil as him, and as the youth looked, he 
saw the boy’s mother weeping beside him, 


yours? I found them by the garden wall, ; 


| there, while the miller’s cheeks faded, and 
s eyes grew wild. 
Night had thrown her mantle o’er the 
earth. The youth heard the quick step of 
ahorse. The miller heard it also, and 


hi 


closer, for even there the dark spirit of 
temptation was, urging him to take the 
life of a fellow man. The horseman was 
before the door. A hand was laid upon 
the rein, a deep, husky voice demanded 
his money, and a pistol flashed before his 
eyes. 

The youth, sickening at the sight, turn- 
ed to his companion, and entreated her to 
take him home. ‘ This is not my home,’ 
he urged, ‘no dark spirits dwell there, all 
is beautiful.’ 

His companion took his hand with a 
smile, and led him once more to the banks 
of the brook. Again he would have spok- 
en, but she vanished. The violet alone 
remained. As the youth stooped to pluck 
it, a crystal dew-drop sparkled like a tear 
on its petals, and the youth fancied the 
flower was weeping. 

The moon still looked calmly down on 


or ry, de Sheeg so piper awn 
a noble example of Christian boldness and | ,,7 he Congregationalist is respectfully recommended to 


i examination of any who have heretofore taken no re- 
fidelity. The King, as is well known, Was | ligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatisfied 
with the one they now receive. Price $2,00 per annum, 
1,00 for six months, in advance. Specimen numbers sent 
when requested. GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston. 


| 


an infidel of the French school, and mock- | 
ed at religion and its institutions. He | 
did not always, however, escape his merit- 
ed reproof. 

“‘ Of the various rebuffs experienced by 
Frederick, the severest was that adminis- 
tered to him by General Ziethen, one of 
his bravest and most devoted officers, who | 
was so great a favorite that, when the| 
King in his later years came only occa- | 
sionally to Berlin, his old companion at 
arms had the honor of a personal visit at 
his house, in the Koch Strasse. Having 
been invited to the King’s table on Good 
Friday, the old General excused himself, 
as he was in the habit of taking the Sacra- 
ment on that day, and passing the remain- 
der of it in religious meditation. 

When Zicthen next dined at the royal 
table at Sans Souci, the King said : ‘ Well, 
how did the Sacrament on Good Friday 
agree with you? Have you digested well 
the real tody and blood of Christ ?” 

This question was followed by the hil- 
arity of the company, but Ziethen shook 
his hoary head, and, rising, addressed the 
King as follows :— 

‘Your majesty knows that in war I 





whenever it was required, I have resolute- 


have never feared any danger; and that, ot 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
RS. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanoyer street, 
under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand 
make to order every description of 
Clothing for Boys 
3tol6 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at eote mate terms. With 
patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requested. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AT WINCHESTER, MASS. 

I intended, ere this, to have told you some- 
thing about this institution, which I visited last 
summer. I know you will be interested in 
hearing about it, for it iseach a blessed charity 
that it must make your hearts glad to think 
that the great Father put the thought and will 
into the hearts of good men and women to es- 
tablish and sustain it. 

Tt was a most lovely morning, in the beauti- 
ful depths of June, when I visited it ; silent ser- 
mons were being preached to meas I neared it 
through lovely woods, from myriads of wayside 
flowers which gemmed my path. Birds were 
filling those woods with their rapturous songs, 
and as I approached the school J heard the 
voices of children, singing in melodious strains, 
some fine little songs which their teachers had 
selected for them. The mansion occupied for 
the school and home, is quite spacious, and 
beautifully situated, back of, and overlooking 
the thriving village of Winchester. It was 
built by a gentleman for himself, who has since 
left the town, and has been hired by an associ- 


ation of ladies and gentlemen, for an Industrial | 


sake alone I expect salvation. J have had no 
partners in the Companion—but it is soon to 
| into other ha nd I hope they will 
eep you as long in the dark as I have. 
Yours respectfully, N. Witus. 
The above letter from North Carolina was 
written before the late change in the Proprie- 
torship of the Companion was published. The 
new Publishers are decidedly evangelical in 
their sentiments—and [ have the fullest confl- 
dence that they will not change the well known 
unsectarian character of the Companion. 
N, Wiis. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Parlor Dramas, or Dramatic Scenes, for Home 
Amusement. By W.B. Fowle, author of the 
Haudred Dialogues, &c. Boston, Morris Cot- 
ton, 120 Washington Street. New York, J. M. 
Fairchild & Co. Price $1. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Plainfield, Mass., Dec. 26, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.— Enclosed is one dollar, 
—will you please continue to send us that in- 





yevseges fo) r, the Youth’s Companion, another 
year. e have been much interested in the 


| reading of it for the past year, and feel that we 


| cannot do without it. Please accept the kind 


regards of all our family. 
Your Subscriber, A. T. Dyer. 


Stockbridge, Mass., Nov. 22, 1856. 


School, where about thirty poor children are| Mr. Willis, dear sir—As I take another pa- 


rious kinds of housework, and also in cutting 
and making their own dresses, &c., &c. In 


short, the untiring efforts of Mrs. Sharon and | 


her son and daughter, these little ones are fitted 


any station they may be'called to fill, They 
remain, I think, until they are eighteen, under 
this care, and if you could look at their happy 
faces, their neat clothing, their airy rooms, their 
well spread tables, and first of all, if you 
could see with what affection they listen to the 
instructions of their teachers, you could not 
wish them more happiness than falls to their 
lot. Blessed, thrice blessed surely are those 
who sustain and carry on this great work of 
love. 

Love is the order of the establishment, and 
by love all are controlled. 

It seemed to me as [ looked at that happy 
group, and saw them with their considerate and 
affectionate teachers that I could not wish for 
them a more blessed lot. The matron of the 
establishment, the devoted and excellent Mrs. 
S., gives her whole time to “her children,” as 
she calls them, and the promotion of their hap- 
piness is her great aim and end in life; in this 
she is ably seconded by her son and daughter, 


with the utmost thoroughness to occupy almost | 


1 L 








| be useful to contemplate. 
| ual application. 


Siduhed’ bill Nedtintell’ ts th eciamen end per this year, father thinks it best for me not to 


most useful branches of education, and in va-| it up. { have taken it so long I have 


take your paper now. I am very sorry to give 


got at- 


|tached to it very much. I hope I shall take it 
| again some time, for I like it very much. 


It 

has very interesting stories for the young and 

the old also. Yours in haste, Mary Brinron. 
West Harwich, Mass., Dee. 29, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed please find 


| one dollar for a new subscriber, Josiah C. El- 
dridge, West Harwich. 


I will endeavor to 
send some more before long. [ would like 
every family in the neighborhood to have it.— 
ong may it continue to bless all who receive 
it. Yours truly, Remark Cuase. 


see 
VARIETY. 
PREPARING FOR A FALL. 


A young lad was one day performing, rather 
carelessly, a certain feat of agility. An aged 


| man who observed his movements as he ascend- 


ed to the roof of a building then in progress, 
remarked, ‘ that lad is preparing for a fall’— 


| The words had scarcely been uttered, when the 
| foot of the adventurous youth slipped from the 


scaffolding. He fell to the earth, and was se- 


verely but not dangerously bruised. 
| 


The incident suggests a truth which it may 
It admits of a spirit- 
There are various ways in 
which we may be preparing for a spiritual fall. 

That man may be said to be preparing for a 
who neglects secret prayer. 


who cordially co-operate with her in all that | 
she does. | is preparing for a fall. 

It is really so refreshing to one tired and worn hen a man b self-c , or 
with the cares of earth, to look in upon this lit- | puffed up with spiritual pride, he is preparing 
tle world of love, that I would invite all who for a fall. : J 
wish for an hour of happiness, to visit this in-| When s man finds himeelf disposed to re- 


evan he ish gard his more devout brethren as too precise 
stitution ; and ye who of your abundance wish | ond puritanic in their notions, when he begins 


to do much good, lend your aid to this work.— | to dwell on the wisdom of Paul in becoming 
The blessing of the fatherless and the orphan /| ll things to all men, when he begins to act, as 
is surely worth having, and this you will surely | he supposes, on the same principle by conform- 


mine tene 2 : | ing to the world, he is preparing for a fall. 
receive in this life, and in the life to come, a| “here are a great many ways of preparing 


blessing and a treasure which fadeth not away, | for a fall. We must carefully guard against 
for “ God loveth the cheerful giver.” them all. Let him that thinketh he standeth 
“ Joyful be the day, _ heed lest he fall.—V. Y. Obs. 
When the victory’s won, ee 


And the Judge shall say, INSTRUCTION FROM AN ELEPHANT. 
Faithful soul, well done.” Estee. 


he man who neglects the study of the Bible 


4. 





Solomon directs the sluggard to take a les- 
siete }son from the busy ant, and our Savior enjoin- 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS. | ed on his disciples an habitual trust in Provi- 
. ‘ | dence from the example of the birds of the air, 

We find pleasure in commending to the n0-| who were fed and clothed by the good Father 
tice of our younger as well as older readers,|jin heaven. Dr. Cheever, in an article in the 
good religious journals. While the Companion Independent, draws a good lesson from the 
circulates among various denominations, and is | raps. < oped extripating himse!f 
wholly free from sectarianism—and will ever| 2 “We aan bs ideanae Tately of an elephant 
continue to be—each denomination of Chris- upon service in India, that, going to drink, fell 
tians has its own periodicals. Our readers will | into the broad, deep tank or well, constructed 
find advertised in this weeks’ issue, the Puritan | 28 2 reservoir. To get him out, they threw in 
Bncerder, and the Congregationalist, both able| great quantities of fascines or hurdles, which 


s | the intelligent creature placed under his feet 
and excellent Orthodox Congregational week-| as fast as they were given to him, and thus 


lies. What is said of them both in the notices | raised himself not only tothe level of the water, 


to which we refer, is, we believe, all true. 





“THE COMPANION IS NOT SECTARIAN. 


Hawley’s Store,Sampson Co., N. C., Dee. 15, ’56. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I see your paper en- 
© no sectarianism nor controversy, yet 
it is my sincere desire to know, just for my 
own individual satisfaction, who you are, i. e., 
to which church you belong, also the rest (if 
there be others) of the company. You will 
give me much satisfaction by a private line, 
telling me plainly, sent to Hawley’s Store, 

Sampson County, N.C. Truly yours, &c., 

P. A. ALDERMAN. 

[ANswer.] 

Boston, Dec. 24, 1856. 
To P. A. Alderman.—In reply to your ques- 
tion who J am, I am prepared to say, that I have 
been a member of Congregational Churches in 
Portland and Boston, for near fifty years. My 
sentiments are embraced in the Westminster 
Assembly's Catechism, and I have fellowship 
with Christians of al! denominations who love 
Christ in amg I dislike controversy, and 
sectarianism, and Garrisonism, and M ism, 
and all other isms that are inconsistent with 
the Gospel of our blessed Savior, for whose 





| but to the brink of the well, and moved out 
| without difficulty. Now this is the way to 
| conquer the world and rise above it, when you 
| have fallen into temptation, or into a sea of 
| anxieties, or cares, or pleasures. Instead of 
being overwhelmed with them, tread them 
under your feet, and you are soon raised supe- 
rior to them, by the very means of them. 


HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 


A young girl in South Africa was seized in 
a wood by a savage enemy of her father’s, who 
cut off both her hands, and then sent her bleed- 
ing, home. Many years passed, the poor girl 
recovered from her wounds, and the stumps 
healed. One day there came to her father’s door 
a poor, worn out, gray-headed man, who asked 
for alms. The girl knew him at once as the 
cruel man that had cut off her hands. She 
went into the hut, ordered a servant to take 
him some bread and milk, as much as he could 
eat, and sat down and watched him eat it.— 
When he had done, she dropped the coverin 
that hid her handless wrists from view, an 
holding them up before him, uttered a sentence, 
meaning, ‘] have had my revenge!’ the very 
sentence he had uttered when he so cruelly 
maimed her. The man was overwhelmed, 
deeply humbled, and filled with surprise. The 
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secret was, the girl meantime had been con- 
verted, and had learned that lovely Scripture, 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head.’ 


SINGING MOUSE. 


We were shown this morning a living curi- 
osity in the shape of a mouse, which possessed 
and exercised musical powers, somewhat simi- 
lar toa canary bird. It was captured a few 
weeks since at No. 339 Broad street near Fair, 
by a gentleman who, while sick, made it quite 
tame, and was accustomed to hear it sing every 
day, sometimes for hours without ceasing. 

it is in appearance similar toa common house 
mouse, and was first heard on the shelves in the 
store, and subsequently appeared in the 
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REW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
SELECTED FoR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, REWARDS, &e. 
The American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKs 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YouTs ! 
, Useful and Orn , Religion, | 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, Tif 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of * Lrish Amy,” a 
316 pp-, with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATEBR-ORESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 et, 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s six 





cessive little flocks for more than thirty years. 
When the film of death was gathering over his 
eyes, which were soon to open in the presence 

him who took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, he said : ‘It is getting dark—the 
boys may go out—school’s dismissed,’ 





If such talents as I possess. have been called 
into action by db eon events, and these events 
have terminated happily for our country, the 
glory should be assi to the thanifest inter- 

ition of an overruling Providence. * ° 

shall always strive to prove a faithful and im- 
partial patron of genuine, vital religi 
George Washington. 

When Joseph’s brethren were leaving him, 
to return home, he kindly and wisely said to| 


Moral and I 














man’s sleeping room. The sounds 
are of a varied character, and denote most dis- 
tinctly the presence of not only fear, distress, 
but contentment and pleasure. [ts voice is not 
very loud nor powerful, but still possesses con- 
siderable compass; and the transitions from 
one note to another are made with remarkable 
grace and accuracy. When hungry it general- 
ly sings the loudest, in a somewhat plaintive 
tone, as if asking for food. It is quite tame.— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 


NOT IDLE IN THIRTY YEARS 


Dr. Rush was an untiring student. T'wo 
young physicians were conversing in his pres- 
ence once, and one of them said: ‘When I 
finished my studies——’ ‘When you finished 
your studies!’ said the doctor, abruptly. ‘ Why, 
you must be a happy man to have finished your 
studies so young. | do not expect to finish 
mine while I live.’ 

He was once asked how he had been able to 
collect such an immense amount of facts and 
information as his publications and lectures 
contained. ‘I have been enabled to do it,’ re- 
plied he, ‘by economizing my time as Mr. 
Wesley did. I have not spent one hour in 
amusement for the last thirty years,’ and taking 
a’small note book from his pocket, and showing 
it to me, he said, ‘I fill such a book as this 
once a week with observations and thoughts 
which occur to me, and facts collected in the 
rooms of my patients; and these are all pie- 
served and used,’ 


LIVE FOR A PURPOSE. 


The secret of all success in life, of all great- 
ness, nay, of all happiness, is to live for a pur- 
pose. There are many persons always busy, 
who have no great object in view. They frit- 
ter away their energies on a hundred things, 
and never accomplish anything. b never 


gentle. | them, * See that ye fall not out by the way.’— ay pert egal 18 cents 
) 1 : i : . 3 wil leani: 
duced | How p ly would all live, if this advice) *;, Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and — : 
were generally remembered. place, 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 





* My eyes, Jack,’ exclaimed a tar, seeing a 
| soldier chained to a cannon ball for punish- 
ment, ‘if there ain’t a soldier at anchor.’ 

To make a sermon, and Christ not the main 
thing in it, you may call it discoursing, it is 
not preaching.—R. Hall, of Kelso. 


_Troth is in morals what steam is in mecha- 
nics—nothing can resist it. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By th 
author of ‘ Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 18m, 
50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wigs 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. l8mw, 24 cents. 

MEMOIR OF THE REY. E.J, P. MESSINGER, Lay 
Missionary to Africa. By Key. Stevuxns H. Tyng, 
DL. b. Arecord of the arduous and faitiful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa, Zi pp., Scents. | 

SAMMY GILL ; or, ‘ihe Little Pet Moeking-Bird, with 
others Stories, viz.: Slim Stepheu—Littie Willy—The 
Indians. E d with 








. -h 4 e ori- 
ginal desigus. 72 pp. l8mo, 16 cents. 
POETRY. SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of neath 
400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-schoo) of 
——————— In various bindings, and at diferent prices. 
For the Companion. STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18m, 


SU cents. % 
This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
embracing the principal ineidents im the gospel history; 
each with a beautiful pictorial illustration trom an original 
design, A more attractive aud valuauie bovk for the nur 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 

MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure 
252 pp., 37 cents. 

WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. Highly illustrated 
ly6 pp. ldmo, 35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES. 
‘Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with 
large tine engraving. 

THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher, 
72 pp-, 16 cents. 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con 
taining a series of cominon objects in the city, drawn 
frow actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches, 
‘Lhe prints, letter-press and initials are pruted in co- 
lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes, 
65 cents. 

SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Bilasphemer, 
the author of “* ‘The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cents. 

PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Intiuence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HANNAu 
Moxs. With an allegorical illustrasion. 420 pp. 18mo, 
OU cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 
y. ts. 


WHY FEAR TO DIEP 
“ He that believeth on me shall never die.” 


*Tis a beautiful thing to live! 
A more beautiful thing to die ! 

To exchange our sin-stained earthly robes 
For the livery of the sky. 


For a robe such as angels wean, 
Of a pure and snowy white ; 

For a crown like that on their foreheads fair, 
Set with jewels sparkling bright. 

They call it dying, here, 
When the soul hath passed away ; 

But the thing that dies must first have life, 
While the body is made of clay. 


When the spirit of the just 
From its py home is riven, 

It doth but pass from ’neath cloudy skies 
To the brighter skies of heaven. 

Then why should we fear to die ? 
Or tremble when death is near ? 

There’s a mansion waiting with Christ on high 
When we leave our dwelling here. 

Lortiz Leicaton. 


126 pp. 18mo, 

A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. Szmo, 5 cents. 

HENRY ee Living for an Object. 192 pp., 
30 cents. 

HENRY HOYT, Agent. 





giving their attention to one thing only. They 
are like butterflies, who filt from spot to spot, 
never gaining wealth ; while the ant, who keeps 
a certain circuit around her hole, lays up stores 
for the winter comfort. Such persons are 
doomed to be dissatisfied in the end, if they are 
not sooner; for they find in the race of life 
they have been passed by all who had a pur- 
pose. It is not only the positive drones, there- 
fore, but the busy idler that makes a blunder of 
life for the want of a purpose. 


MARRIED FOREVER. 
* And I will betroth thee unto Me forever.’ 

How wondrous and varied are the figures 
which Jesus employs to express the tenderness 
of his covenant love! My soul! thy Savior- 
God hath married thee! Wouldst thou know 
the hour of thy betrothment? Go back into the 
depths of a by-past eternity, before the world 
was, then and there thine espousals were con- 
tracted: ‘1 have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.’ Soon shal) the bridal hour arrive, when 
thine absent Lord shall come to welcome his 
bride into his royal palace. ‘The Bridegroom 
tarrieth ; but see that thou dost not slumber 
and sleep! Surely there is much all around 
demanding the girded loins and the burning 
lamps. ‘At midnight!—the hour when he is 
least expected—the cry may be heard, 
‘Behold the Bridegroom cometh!’ My soul, 
has this mystic union been formed between 
thee and thy Lord? Canst thou say, in hum- 
ble assurance of thine affiance to him, ‘M 
beloved is mine, andI am his! If so, great, 
unspeakably great, are the glories which await 
thee! Thy dowry, as the bride of Christ, is 
all that omnipotence can bestow, and all that a 
feeble creature can receive. In the prospect 
of those glorious nuptials, thou needst dread no 
pang of widowhood. What God hath joined 


together, no created power can take asunder ;| 


he betroths thee, and it is—‘ forever!’—Fuith- 
ful Promiser. 
MADNESS OF INIDELITY. 

The infidel, who, by his cavils, would under- 
mine the foundation of Christian hope, is like 
the madman who recklessly pushes from him 
the life-boat, which is his only hope of rescue 
from the wreck. Christianity does not hold 


out hope ; it is a hope which has proved sub- | 


stantial and consolatory to thousands; but what 
has infidelity done? Its highest achievement 
is to produce temporary insensibility to a fate 
which cannot be averted, and which, when it 
does come, will crush the obdurate unbeliever 
into perdition. 


WARNING TO BOYS. 


The Boston Journal records a melancholy , 


case of suffering resulting from roughness at 
play among boys. A larger boy struck a 
smaller one roughly on the ancle with the toe 
of his boot. The wound was at first apparent- 
ly a slight one, but it began to grow serious, 


and the little fellow was confined to his bed.— Sakae meaty 


There he remained for six or seven months, 


suffering the most extreme agony, the bone of 


his leg above the knee having decayed, render- 
ing it at least necessary to amputate it as the 
only possibility by which his life can be saved. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


We do not remember having heard of a 
passion 


more touching instance of ‘the ruli 


strong in death,’ than the last words of a school- 
master, who had gone in and out before suc- 
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BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books. 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 
ROLLO BOOKS, 

BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 

In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 


“ 


THE GREATEST CURIOSITY OF 
The Holidays 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM! 
B ia published by JAMES FRENCH & UO., Boston, a 
New and Origi Game for young aud old. This 
Game is acknowledged to be the very best game ever pub- 
lished in Boston. 1t is a novelty rarely seen. Every person 
will admire its Price—50 cents. Just the thing for a Holi- 
day Gift. lw 
WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No, 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
3. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 
PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only 8UKE way of obtaining perfect 


xtrait LIKENESSE#s from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 











“ 
“ 
“ 


ROLLO ON THR ATLANTIC, 
« « In Panis, 
SWITZERLAND, 


Lonpon, 
“ THe Raine. 
* SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rello Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the -ustoms, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 





ethod. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, im 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 





young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
| the i of useful k ledge ; an BY G. W. LEACH, 


everything 
which they contain, except what is strictly ‘ personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 


as exactly and pocaqniensly true. 
Price Fs cent per Vol. 
THE BEST AND CHEEPEST 8S. 8S. PAPER. 
ax Fourteenth Volume of THE WELL SPRING 
commences on the first Friday of the New Year. This 
paper is published weekly by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, and is edited by the Secretary, Rev. A. 
Buitarp. It is not 


Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
Fig’ BOSTON. 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


7 NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
I ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
intended it shal! contain any thing | jowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
fictitious, or that is unsuitable to be read on the Sabbath. | been. sla 4 
| Tae Wet Sprivo has improved in the character of its | A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
engravings and its general appearance, so that it will| ay EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


compare favorably with any juvenile periodical published, 
The first number of the new volume will contain twelve | A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 


| 
| Scripture Questions, with the offer of Prizes to the chil- 
| dren who shall first answer them correctly. Each number DRESSING GOWNS AND BREAKFAST JACKETS IN 

EVERY STYLE, 


of the next volume will contain a piece of Music suitable 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
and BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD, 


to be sung in the Sabbath School, or the Concert. 
TERM5.—At the Depository, in Boston,—Single copy, 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARB 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF- 


| 35 cents; three copies to one address, $1 ; ten to one a 
SET BAD DEBTS, 








dress, $3 ; twenty, or upwards, to one address, 25 cents a 
| copy, or less than halfa cent a copy ; or, including postage, 
| when sent in pacckages of 20 numbers or upwards, to any 
| part of the United States, under 3,000 miles, and prepaid 
at Boston, thirty six cents a copy, payable in all cases in 
vance. 
M.H 


Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS* 
r oe . _“__| Reoms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, —-- - 
13 Winter Street, Boston, NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
| Have just Published JM. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, 


thankful for the patronage of the last TWRLVB 
| 4 NBW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOOE, THE GEOLOGIST. YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Bpect : 


thing in the line of 
pecial Occasions. 


B 


. SARGENT, Treasurer of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. 3 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pgins taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c, 
Ky greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 


(Late President of Amherst College,) author of * The Re- 
ligion of Geology,” &c. &e. 

The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
earning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
favorable consideration. His writings are always based 
upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible and 
perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulogy 
of an author so widely known on both sides ef the Atlantic, 
The many readers of his previous works in this country 

ill welcome any new Pee 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 





PRESENTS—1857. 





. DEVOTED TO 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No Set- 
That are really Comfortable for tariani Nec versy- 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, POBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
a? THE OLMSTBHAD, & CO.,"BOSTON, MS. 


No. 22 School Street. 
Price $la rear. Six copies ron $5, PAYMENT Ix A 
VANCE. 


PUR STORE 


—or— 
W. M. SHUTE, 
| 273 & 175 Washington Street, Boston. 





BOU ND VOLUMES $1 and $1 ,25. 
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